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Ir is reported that the new United States branch manager of 
the Sun Fire Office will remove the headquarters of the company 
from Watertown, N. Y., to this city. When the Sun first came to 
this country to do business it was taken for granted that, as New 
York was about the first State to grant it a license to do business, its 
principal office would be located here, but out of deference to the 
wishes of Mr. Gilbert, the manager, whose home was at Water- 
town, the headquarters were located there. Mr. Gilbert having 
died and his assistant, Mr. Guile, having succeeded to his position, 
the report is circulated that the home managers prefer to have him 
select offices in this city and transact the business of the company 
here. We have no information as to the truth of the report, but 
presume the wishes of Mr. Guile will be consulted, as were those 
of Mr. Gilbert. The appointment of Mr. Guile to the manage- 
ment is universally commended by underwriters as one eminently 
proper to be made, and directly in accord with the prevailing 
ideas of “ civil service reform.” 





A TELEGRAM from Madison, Wis., says that, in the Circuit 
Court there, on the 21st instant, the State secured judgments 
aggregating $332,500 against a number of unauthorized insurance 
companies, located principally in the South and West, for doing 
business in the State of Wisconsin in violation of the law prohibit- 
ing unauthorized insurance. The judgments against the companies 
range in amount from $4000 to $15,000 each. We presume these 
judgments, like previous ones obtained by the Insurance Commis- 
sioner against unauthorized companies; were taken by default, the 
companies putting in no defense. One-half the amount of the 
judgments on collection go to the Insurance Commissioner and the 
other half to the State. There seems to be a determination on the 
part of insurance authorities in several of the States at the present 
time to prohibit underground insurance, if possible to do so. Pro- 
ceedings against persons engaged in this unlawful traffic are now 
pending in something like half a dozen different States. The result 
of the issues raised will be looked for with interest. 





Wuize the closing month of the year has been declared a re- 
markably dull one by underwriters in this vicinity, they confidently 
anticipate a marked increase of business with the advent of the 
new year. They found their predictions upon the favorable con- 
dition of general business in all sections of the country, and these 
are conceded to be most promising. The fall and holiday trade in 
all lines of business was excellent, far exceeding in volume that of 
the previous year; retail dealers in all sections report a steady 
increase in the demand for goods, money abundant and a hopeful 
feeling prevailing among all classes. Wholesale merchants in this 





city are anticipating a liberal demand for goods in the spring, and 
are now making their preparations to meet it. The factories that 
supply them with goods are engaged in making them up, and in a 
short time they will begin to arrive, thus creating an increased de- 
mand for insurance. It will be remembered that the general con- 
ditions of trade were equally promising at this time a year ago, but 
the labor troubles, that swept over the country like an epidemic in 
the spring, struck a blow at enterprise and prosperity from which 
they were slow to recover. The strikes that occurred in almost 
every line of industry resulted in almost every instance disastrously 
to the workingmen, entailing upon them long periods of idleness 
and heavy money losses. There are still indications of a spirit of 
discontent among portions of the workingmen, which is fomented 
and aggravated by the professional agitators and demagogues who 
are seeking to make capital out of the strikes and troubles they 
can precipitate. If a repetition of the troubles of last spring can 
be avoided this year, an unusually prosperous season can reasonably 
be anticipated in all lines of business. 





Tuis issue of THe SpecraTor closes its thirty-fourth volume, and 
the seventeenth year of its existence. During these years, it has 
earnestly sought to conserve the best interests of insurance in its 
various branches, and, especially since it became 4 weekly, to pre- 
sent all the news relating to insurance that has been current. Many 
technical writers on the subject have contributed to its columns 
from time to time, and many valuable treatises and text books, that 
have become standard in the business, were originally written as 
contributions to our columns. The liberal support given to THE 
SPECTATOR and its various publications, is the best evidence that 
its contributions to insurance literature are appreciated by the in- 
surance fraternity. We do not propose to make any extravagant 
promises for the future. It is generally well known that there have 
been some proprietary changes in THE SpecraTor during the past 
year, and we only desire to say for those who have acquired inter- 
ests in the business, that they are equally determined with the founder 
of the paper, to spare neither labor nor expense to improve it, and 
keep it abreast of the times, in all matters that pertain to the special 
field of enterprise to which it is devoted. 





WHEN the Metropolitan Association was formed, it was asserted 
by many that it would not have the nerve and backbone to exercise 
the power to punish for infringement of its rules that had been con- 
ferred upon it. There was considerable surprise manifested, there- 
fore, when broker Porter was dropped from the list of enrolled 
brokers, for dividing commissions with one of his clients. His ex- 
pulsion was speedily followed by the expulsion of broker Dodd, who 
was alleged to have been a party to the same transaction. When 
the charges were first made against Mr. Porter by Manager Pitcher, 
he denied the jurisdiction of the association, and, so it is reported, 
defied the manager to take action against him, refusing to make 
any explanation, and carrying himself in a very toploftical manner, 
Mr. Pitcher and the committee on deviations had no alternative 
but to expell him. Then when Mr. Porter found that he was really 
dropped from the rolls, he and his friends began to make excuses, 
and to put the blame on Mr. Dodd, the broker who took the risk 
complained of and turned it over to Mr. Porter. Finally, a re- 
hearing was given to him, and while the decision arrived at 
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indicates that the evidence that Mr. Porter personally divided com- 
missions with his client was not positive, yet a motion to reinstate 
him was voted down. The prompt exercise of its power in these 
two instances by the association did much to inspire respect for it, 
and to convince the skeptical that it was not afraid to attempt the 
correction of abuses, by the application of the power to punish that 
was vested init. Dissatisfied brokers may grumble as they please, 
but they will be exceedingly careful how they get caught breaking 
the rules laid down for their guidance. The companies are deter- 
mined to break up the practice of allowing rebates to the insured, 
and the brokers should make up their minds to govern themselves 
accordingly. 





A SENSATIONAL report appeared in The World of Monday rela- 
tive to the death of John S. Tyler, at South Norwalk, Conn., in 
November last, and the large amount of insurance he carried on 
his life. Mr. Tyler was the son of a wealthy Boston man, and most 
of his relatives are very wealthy. The deceased had been a wild, 
reckless and dissipated man all his life, and had often been helped 
out of financial difficulties by his relatives. When they tired of his 
importunities and refused to supply him with further funds, he 
threatened suicide, and this threat he undoubtedly carried into ef- 
fect by taking an overdose of morphine. The coroner's jury that 
investigated the cause of his death returned a verdict of death from 
an overdose of morphine administered by himself. The deceased 
was insured for $315,000 and upwards, mostly in assessment com- 
panies. While members of his family were named as beneficiaries to 
a considerable extent, there are other beneficiaries whom the 
family know nothing about, and who apparently held the insurance 
on his life as a speculation, being confident that his death would 
soon occur through his dissipated habits or by suicide. There is 
little doubt that most, if not all, of the policies will be contested 
by the companies on the grounds of suicide, misrepresentation in his 
applications, and the persistent use of narcotics. While The World 
undertakes to make a sensation of this case and parades it as news, 
all the statements it makes regarding it have been well known in 
insurance circles for several weeks and freely discussed. They were 
given to us a month ago, but we did not print them lest their pub- 
lication would interfere with the companies obtaining evidence 
which would enable them to resist the claims to be made upon 
them. When the deceased made application to the Equitable Life 
for a policy for $24,000, investigation was made which resulted in 
the application being rejected. Elsewhere we copy from The 
World the particulars of the death of Mr. Tyler and the list of 
companies in which he was insured. 





THOSE brokers who persistently antagonize the Metropolitan 
Association and embrace every opportunity, both in private and in 
the public press, to criticise and misrepresent the work the associa- 
tion is doing, are making a great mistake. From the moment the 
signatures of all companies doing business in the Metropolitan dis- 
trict were attached to the compact, it became evident that a deter- 
mined effort was about to be made to improve the business in this 
locality, and that the movement thereby inaugurated had strength 
enough to override any captious opposition, especially any that might 
emanate from a source that has never been regarded as especially 
friendly to the companies, What the brokers should have done 
was to fall in with the movement, and endeavor in a friendly way 
to secure what was evident would never be accorded them on com. 





pulsion. There is no denying that the brokers are an important 
factor in the business of fire underwriting, but the companies in 
combination are much the stronger, and when it comes to a question 
whether they shall control their own business or permit the bro- 
kers to control it, the companies are bound to win, even if the en- 
tire brokerage system has to be sacrificed. There are some bro- 
kers who appear to have little else to do than to circulate reports 
unfavorable to the association, and to attempt to undermine it by 
inciting dissatisfaction among propertyowners. Their hostility can 
be detected in many of the reports regarding the insurance situa- 
tion that find their way into the daily papers every few days ; these 
are calculated to convey the idea that the association is advancing 
rates in an unwarranted manner, thus striving to make property- 
owners dissatisfied. As a matter of fact, an honest effort is being 
made to not only rate all risks in the city, but to equalize those 
rates so that injustice shall be done to none. Heretofore, when 
competition in rates was the rule, and no standard was recognized, 
there was the greatest inequality in the rate at which different in- 
dividuals could obtain their insurance, and this led to greater dis- 
satisfaction than even high rates would do provided they were uni- 
form. The committees of the association are honestly and earnestly 
seeking to perfect a tariff of rates that shall be understood by all 
underwriters alike, and at the same time make them bear equally 
upon propertyowners. It takes time to do this, and it must be re, 
membered that the gentlemen who are doing this work are spend- 
ing a vast amount of time and labor at a sacrifice of their private 
interests, and some degree of patience should be shown in the mat- 
ter. The brokers certainly are unwise in seeking to keep up hos, 
tilities, for the battle was virtually ended when the association was 
formed. There is a decided intention to give this plan a fair trial ; 
it promises well for everybody, including the brokers, while its fail- 
ure would inevitably bring disaster to all. Ifthe disgruntled ones 
would cease growling for sixty days, and give their hearty co-opera- 
tion to the association, we venture to say that at the end of that 
time they would see sucha marked improvement all around that 
they would be the last ones who would consent to have the associa- 
tion destroyed. Now, however, so much time is required to defeat 
the schemes of the opposition that the work of reform is materially 
delayed. It would be far wiser and better for the dissatisfied ones 
to work from within the association for the correction of errors of 
which they complain, than to seek to weaken the efforts that are 
being made to secure reform by creating dissatisfaction among 
propertyowners. 





In other columns we print a communication from Inspector Mc- 
Devitt of the fire patrol of Philadelphia, and a circular issued 
by him to the insurance companies relative to a dust explosion that 
recently occurred in ‘that city, whereby a large manufactory was 
wrecked and a workwoman killed. At the coroner's inquest, In- 
spector McDevitt explained how this explosion of dust occurred, 
and illustrated it by practical experiment. Taking a sample of the 
dust that had accumulated in the shavings vault--shavings being 
used for fuel in the factory—he placed it in front of the coroner's 
jury in a mass, and undertook to set fire to it, but it would not 
ignite. He then put the dust in a small box, and, blowing sud- 
denly through a small hose, scattered it in a cloud into the air in 
fine particles. As soon as these infinitesimal particles came into 
contact with the flame of a candle held near it, an explosion in- 
stantly occurred, and an immense flame shot upward to the ceil- 
ing. A dispatch dated Boston, December 21, refers to the death 
of Engineer Newell, employed in a furniture factory at East 
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Cambridge, where an explosion occurred December 11, resulting 
in the destruction of the engine-house, injuring several men and 
throwing 300 persons out of employment. Before his death, En- 
gineer Newell explained the cause of this explosion. It seems that 
some of the men in the factory were endeavoring to play a prac- 
tical joke on one of their number, named Silvia, employed in the 
engine-room. Here the fuel used, as in Philadelphia, was shav- 
ings, and the men had let down a shower of shavings and dust 
from the bin overhead upon the head of Silvia. The engine-room, 
of course, became filled at once with these fine particles of dust, 
which came in contact with the flames in the furance, and the ex- 


plosion immediately occurred, with results as stated. Two other. 


similar explosions, followed by disastrous fires, have been reported 
recently, showing conclusively that there is an element of danger 
in these shavings vaults, located in the vicinity of engine-rooms. 

These explosions are of the same nature as those that have 
occurred from time to time in flour mills. The dust arising from 
the process of manufacturing flour, coming in contact with a flame 
or a spark, explodes immediately with great force and destructive- 
ness. Several of the mills in Minneapolis were thus destroyed a 
few years ago, it will be remembered, involving hundreds of thous- 
ands of dollars of loss. These explosions in flour mills were, pre 
vious to that which occurred in Minneapolis, wholly unaccountable, 
and the origin of the fires resulting from them was always placed 
among the “unknown.” On that occasion, however, one of the 
professors at the university undertook to investigate the matter, 
and he very soon demonstrated, by experiments similar to that 
made by Inspector McDevitt, that flour dust was explosive. These 
experiments were repeated in various cities of the country, to con- 
vince the firemen and the insurance companies that any kind of 
vegetable dust disseminated in fine particles in the air, may become 
explosive—or, as one of the professors puts it, “ they ignite with 
explosive rapidity.” There is one candy factory in this city that 
has been destroyed on two or three occasions by explosions of this 
kind, the flour and starch used in the manufacture of candy filling 
the room in which it was handled with this explosive dust. 

This seeming epidemic of explosions in shavings vaults is com- 
paratively new, and Inspector McDevitt’s warning is most timely, 
and should be heeded. Chiefs of fire departments, in their inspec- 
tions, should see that fuel vaults where shavings are used, and the 
dust therefrom accumulates in dangerous quantities, are properly 
protected from the possibility of such disasters as have occurred 
with fatal results in both Philadelphia and Boston. Insurance 
companies may also take the warning to heart, and instruct their 
inspectors to look out for this particular hazard. In nearly all 
wood-working factories the accumulation of shavings is used for 
fuel with which to run the engines employed in the factory. These 
shavings are generally precipitated to the fuel vault contiguous to 
the boiler-room through chutes leading from the upper floors. 
Naturally, whatever dust there is among the shavings is raised in 
clouds as it reaches the vault, and, should there be a flame at 
hand, an explosion is almost inevitable. 








UNAUTHORIZED INSURANCE. 


E made mention of the fact last week that Superintendent 
Maxwell had commenced proceedings against an insur- 

ance broker in this city named Ryan, for placing risks in com- 
panies not authorized to do business in this State. Similar pro- 
ceedings have been instituted against certain brokers in Chicago by 
the officials of that State, the insurance department in Ohio 








is proceeding against brokers in Cincinnati, who persistently defy 
the law in this respect, while the Insurance Commissioner of 
Wisconsin has just taken judgments against a number of com- 
panies for doing an underground business in that State. In these 
Western cities, the representatives of the legitimate companies 
have taken the matter in hand, and furnished the insurance de- 
partments with the information upon which the proceedings 
are based. The most extensive raid upon the underground 
writers of insurance has been made in Chicago, where a list 
of nearly roo agents, brokers and companies doing unauth- 
orized business was furnished to the department by a commit- 
tee of the Underwriters Association, appointed for the purpose 
of ascertaining to what extent the business was carried on and who 
were engaged in it. At Cincinnati the information, we understand, 
was also furnished by the agents of authorized companies. This 
seems to be the proper way to meet this evil, which has grown to 
a magnitude that demands official action for its suppression. In 
this city underground insurance, as has been shown in our columns 
repeatedly, is carried on with comparatively little secrecy, and 
scarcely a large fire occurs that does not reveal the fact that un- 
authorized companies were carrying lines of insurance upon the 
risk. This business is done mostly by brokers, who are paid 
liberal commissions by the unauthorized companies. As these 
companies thus save the expense of maintaining agencies in the 
State, and evade the requirements of the law as to deposits, taxes, 
etc., they can afford to take risks at much below tariff rates, thus 
demoralizing the business and making it hard work for those com- 
panies that comply with the law and pay their taxes honestly, to 
compete with them. The State legislature has made abundant 
provision for those large insurers who require more insurance than 
authorized companies are willing to carry, by permitting certain 
licensed brokers to place the surplus lines in unauthorized com- 
panies. Numerous brokers have availed themselves of this privi- 
lege, have paid a license fee of $200 each for the privilege of 
doing this business with unauthorized companies, and such com- 
panies as desire to take these surplus lines, have every opportunity 
to procure them through these licensed brokers. Many companies 
of responsibility and standing, chartered in other States, but not 
licensed to do business in New York, do patronize these licensed 
brokers to a large extent, honestly paying the required tax upon 
the amount of premiums received, and observing the tariff rates. 
This business is, of course, legitimate because sanctioned by law. 
But there 1s still another class of companies that neither comply 
with the law as to admission to the State, nor as to taking business 
through the licensed brokers. They offer high commissions to 
the jay-hawkers among the brokers, and, by this means, secure 
considerable business illegitimately and unlawfully, and that does 
not pay revenue to the State in any way, shape or manner. Here 
is where the great injustice of it comes in, placing the authorized 
companies at a disadvantage, for these are obliged not only to 
incur a heavy expense in order to do business lawfully, but must 
pay a tax upon all the business so done. 

We have printed from time to time lists of property insured 
through licensed brokers, and from these it has been made evident 
that much property was being insured in this manner that was not 
offered to the authorized companies. As the law does not con- 
template the placing of any insurance in unauthorized companies 
that the authorized companies are willing to carry, it is apparent 
that there must have been a great amount of heavy swearing in 
reference to these so-called “surplus lines.” The Metropolitan 
Association is now looking after this matter, and from time to time 
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sends out circulars inquiring what companies are zo? on a specified 
risk. The information thus received will enable the association to 
determine whether the authorized companies have been offered an 
opportunity to take these alleged “surplus lines.” 

But the claim is made by unauthorized companies that they do 
not seek business in those States where they are not licensed to do 
it, but that the business seeks them, and that they have a right to 
issue policies in their home offices insuring property in any section 
of the country; in other words, they claim that they do not do 
business in those States. If this were true in every instance, there 
would be some excuse for them, but, while it is true mainly as to 
responsible and trustworthy companies, it is not true as regards a 
lot of cheap and irresponsible companies that have been organized 
recently throughout the West and South for the express purpose 
of writing what are known as surplus lines illegitimately and 
illegally. Having little financial responsibility, they are reckless in 
their methods of doing business, and are willing to take any amount 
of chances, provided only they can secure a volume of premiums 
sufficient to insure the payment of salaries and expenses. As to 
losses, they trust to luck to see them safely through, and to the 
technicalities of the law and of the business to enable them to 
escape payment when a loss is incurred that exceeds their willing- 
ness to pay. They employ all sorts of tricks and devices to evade 
their liabilities, knowing that the difficulties a claimant must 
encounter in order to bring them into court is sufficient to deter 
most of their policyholders from attempting any such proceeding. 
They hedge themselves about with evasions and quibbles, and the 
consequence is that the policyholders who put their trust in them, 
and are unfortunate enough to meet with losses, are generally glad 
to get out of their clutches on any terms. It will be well for the 
public, for legitimate companies, agents and brokers, if these 
parasites that are clinging to the skirts of honest fire underwriting 
can be driven out of the business. The insurance officials in the 
States named are doing good work in attempting to bring to 
punishment those persons who persistently defy the law, and they 
should be encouraged by all honest fire underwriters. 

While the regular underwriters of the West are aiding the insur- 
ance authorities in their efforts to put a stop to underground 
insurance, it is asserted that the New York underwriters will render 
no assistance whatever. Deputy Superintendent William B. Rug- 
gles was recently interviewed on this subject, and is quoted as saying 
“that last summer, Superintendent Maxwell and himself, thinking 
that the Board of New York Fire Underwriters represented the 
business interest which more than any other was directly inter- 
fered with by unauthorized insurance, called upon E. R. Kennedy, 
chairman of the law committee of the board. They proposed to 
Mr. Kennedy that, if the board would co-operate, and, through 
its law committee or otherwise, designate some competent and 
trustworthy person to take personal charge of the task of unearth- 
ing and prosecuting these ‘ undergrounders,’ the department would 
defray all legal and other services necessary for the prompt prose- 
cution and punishment of such violations of the law. 

“Superintendent Maxwell requested Mr. Kennedy to lay such a 
proposition before the board. He promised to do so, and seemed 
heartily in favor of its acceptance. The offer was so fair and gen- 
erous, that Mr. Kennedy had little doubt of its prompt acceptance. 
He was mistaken. He laid the proposition before the board and 
the latter rejected it. This rejection, in the opinion of Judge 
Ruggles, is inexplicable on the assumption that the board was 
really anxious to have the law enforced. It would have been no 


trouble at all to the board to find such a person as Superintendent 





Maxwell required. It would have been allowed to direct his move- 
ments and it would have had no bills to pay, though the work done 
would have been directly to its benefit. The refusal of the propo- 
sition deprives the board, Judge Ruggles thinks, of any right to 
grumble, for if its members do not object to underground insur- 
ance, no one else will feel it necessary ‘to be awake nights worry- 
ing over underground insurance.’” 

There is scarcely a week passes that does not witness the 
incorporation of one or more of these irresponsible, wild-cat com- 
panies, organized for the express purpose of doing an unlawful 
business. Dakota, Montana, Colorado, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Georgia are among the States that have made liberal contributions 
to this brood of irresponsible companies. It is a simple matter in 
almost any State for half a dozen men to combine together and 
obtain a charter for an insurance company. It may do business 
within its own locality in a legitimate manner, but the general 
purpose of such is to go outside and trade upon the fact that it is 
legalized at home. The mere chartering of a company is not suffi- 
cient to entitle it to the confidence of the public. It needs good 
financial backing, intelligence and experience in its management. 
All these requirements are wofully lacking in most of the compa- 
nies that have been organized within the past two or three years, 
While there is a demand for more insurance capital, and good, 
solid, substantial, new companies can obtain a fair share of busi- 
ness by legitimate methods, these cheap and nasty concerns are 
not wanted, and the sooner they and all who cater to them are 
driven out of the business, the better it will be for all concerned. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


OnE more day left of 1886, but that day will have as much work 
crowded into it as some weeks earlier in the year. 


* * * * 


TAKEN as a whole, the year has been a memorable one for the Jocal 
insurance business. Local losses have been lighter than fora great many 
years past, and New York profits have evened up the losses of a great 
many smaller points. 

% % * % 


THE compact, however, has been the great and noteworthy matter of 
the year. That institution had its inception and its rise and success dur- 
ing 1886. It has also come near to having its fall within the same year, 
but fortunately has lived through the year without coming to an untimely 


end, 
* * x * 

A FEW months ago we made the prediction that if the compact could 
live through the first few weeks of its career, it would be likely to have a 
reasonably long lease of life, by which we meant anything over six 
months. A very good authority on the street now states his belief that if 
some of the very intelligent, but over-zealous, gentlemen who have its 
concerns in hand do not go a little slower than they are doing, the asso- 
ciation will never see the flowers that bloom in the spring. 


* * * * 


HE states his reasons for his belief substantially thusly: ‘‘The army 
of grumblers and objectors that the compact first raised against itself 
were men whose objections to it were purely selfish and largely unreason- 
able—all of these were silenced. Now, however, those who object are 
men with real not fancied grievances, and their opposition will not be 
silenced but will grow louder and stronger. To be reasonable and con- 
ciliatory was necessary to the organization. It has been, especially of 
late, neither of these, but has been arbitrary, exacting and harsh ina 


large part of its dealings.” : 
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THE up-town business continues to be a stumbling block, and is now 
in such shape that many members are almost compelled to violate the 
rules, even with a faithful desire to uphold them. Several companies 
are much disturbed over the course the matter has taken, and have been 
changed from a friendly to an unfriendly attitude towards the compact 
thereby. 

# > * x 

THE forces which will be arrayed against the insurance companies 
during the coming years will be very powerful. First there will be the 
influx of a large amount of new capital, which will just so far diminish 
the profit-producing power of that now in existence. Second, the sever- 
ity of State laws and the tremendous requirements of insurance compacts 
will drive an immense amount of business into companies that will 
operate as free lances—originating in States whose laws are easy, and 
doing business in New York and other States by direct agreement with 
the assured, and without regard to tariff regulations. Third, the same 
stringency of tariff regulations will create a crop of legislation all over 
this country, such as has not yet been experienced by the companies, and 
which they will find a heavy handicap. The coming year is not likely to 
prove as kind to the business as the last has been. 


* * * * 


As was suggested in these columns last summer, insurance stocks 
have been a desirable purchase, and several of them as was then pointed 
out as likely to be the case have risen in value. At the present time, how- 
ever, the outlook is quite different, and within a few months from now it 
will probably be the profitable side of the speculation to sell them. 


* * * * 


To-MORROW night there will be almost as many insurance men to be 
found taking their evening meal at Cable’s as can be seen there any day 
at noon. New Year’s eve brings a novel spectacle in the insurance 
offices and banks, Officers and clerks in many offices work till far into 
the night, closing up the year’s business, There is, however, a general 
aspect of relief on all faces at such a time, as though all hands were glad 
to get rid of the old year, and many a bumper of champagne is drunk to 
the hoped-for success of the new year. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


The New Irish-American Fire Insurance Company—A Talk With the Gentleman 
Who Has Been Selected as Its President—Subscriptions to the Capital Solicited 
in all Sections of the Country—-The New Compact Doing Good Work Under the 
Management of F. B. Bennet—The Insurance Authorities Looking After Under- 
ground Insurance. 


[From OuR Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Your correspondent to-day had a pleasant interview with Timothy 
Moroney, the gentleman who was selected last summer by a conference 
in Chicago to organize the Irish-American Insurance Company. It has 
required much time, labor and patience, but Mr Moroney has been equal 
to the emergency, and to him is due the successful organization of this 
company, which has just been completed, with James Mooney of Buffalo 
as president, and John D. Carroll of Brooklyn as secretary. Although 
organized under the New York laws, the various blanks, circulars and 
subscription books will be issued from this city under Mr, Moroney’s 
direct supervision. 

In speaking on this subject he said: ‘‘ The ‘declaration’ required by 
the New York insurance law was published, after being signed by the 
following citizens of New York, as required by law: 

‘‘Thomas E. Crimmins, John Loughran, James Gilmartin, John D. 
Carroll, William Sullivan, John Melehunty, John Griffin, M.D., Morgan 
J. O’Brien, John H. Spellman, Patrick H. Norton, John F. B. Smyth, 
Francis P. Burke, Joseph D, Cremin, John B, Devlin. 

‘* The law of New York requires the names of the first board of direct- 
ors to be incorporated in the charter, and, to meet this requirement, the 





following board of directors was selected, a majority being from New 
York State, as required by law: 

‘* James Mooney, Buffalo, N. Y.; James A. Campbell, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Patrick Cox, Rochester, N. Y.; John Loughran, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; John 
D. Carroll, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wm. Sullivan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Joseph 
D. Cremin, New York city ; Morgan J. O’Brien, New York city; Thomas. 
E. Crimmins, New York city ; Francis P. Burke, New York city ; James 
Gilmartin, New York city ; Patrick H. Norton, New York city; John B, 
Devlin, New York city; David T. Leahy, New York city; Miles M. 
O’Brien, New York city. 

“‘Non-resident directors—John Fitzgerald, Lincoln, Neb.; John M. 
Smyth, Chicago, Ill. ; Daniel Corkery, Chicago, Ill. ; Geo. H. Reilly, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; P. J. Flatley, Boston, Mass. ; John Mulville, River- 
side, Conn, (in business at 155 Broadway, New York); Blayney T. 
Walshe, New Orleans, La. ; Thomas Brennan, Omaha, Neb. ; Henry J. 
Fitzgerald, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Francis T. Walker, Dubuque, Ia. ; Thomas 
F. Brady, San Antonio, Tex.; Timothy Moroney, New Orleans, La. 

‘** The following gentlemen have been chosen as a commission to col- 
lect subscriptions: John Loughran, president of Manufacturers National 
Bank of Brooklyn ; Morgan J. O’Brien, attorney-at-law, 20 Nassau street, 
New York city, and Joseph D. Cremin, 41 Worth street, New York city. 
All subscriptions to the stock of the company will be made payable to 
the order of these commissioners and will be collected through the Manu- 
facturers National Bank of Brooklyn, whose president, Mr. Loughran, is 
one of the commissioners, 

‘* The subscription forms will be issued soon. Each subscription will 
be on a separate sheet, and there will be 5000 of them, numbered con- 
secutively from 1 to 5000, and bound in about 250 books, of say 20 forms 
toa book. The subscriptions will be made payable in June next, and all 
on the same day. Some of the best Irish-American insurance men urge 
us to provide a surplus fund to begin with. This bas never yet been 
done in the forming of new companies, but the value of a surplus is so 
great, that the creation of such a fund has been resolved upon, and after 
considering several propositions, it was decided to fix this surplus at 
$100,000, or $10 a share. We are now only waiting till the legality of this 


surplus be determined, and when this is done, the subscription forms 


will be issued.” 

Our compact is geting along nicely under the able management of J. B. 
Bennett, assisted by C. M. Drew of Indianapolis. Much remains to be 
accomplished, but with the support of the companies now in the compact 
we hope to soon have everything in working order. 

Our new Assistant Insurance Commissioner seems determined to ferret 
out all underground insurance, and no company will be allowed to pur- 
sue business which has not fully complied with the new insurance law of 
the State. W. E. D. 

New Or.EAns, LA., December 23. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Suicide’s Life Insurance. 
Tue New York World of Monday gives the following account of the 
death of John S. Tyler, who committed suicide November 10, and who was 
insured for $315,000. 


On November 10, 1886, Tyler left this city, saying to his wife before his 
departure that he was going to Philadelphia. The register at the Mahack- 
emo House at South Norfolk shows that he arrived there on Wednesday 
afternoon, November Io, and registered as A. Allen, Boston. That after- 
noon he sat in the hotel office, where Joseph L. Walz, one of the proprie- 
tors, noticed that he was sleeping, and finally woke him up, remarking jok- 
ingly, ‘‘ Change cars.” Walz noticed that he appeared to be under the in- 
fluence of drugs Next day Tyler left the hotel, but almost immediately 
came and registered again. He did notappear in the dining-room for his 
meals. On Friday morning at 9 o’clock he was found dead in his room, 
Dr. Buske was called in and recognized in the dead man the habitual user 
of narcotics. The body wasstill seated ona chair, leaning heavily against 
the table, on which were found certain papers and letters freshly indited. 
Among them were three prescriptions for ‘*‘ Magendie’s Solution of Mor- 
phia,” signed, ‘‘for physician's own use, R. Brown.” There was an un- 
addressed postal card to J. J. Lutkin, beginning, ‘‘ Dear Jim,” and 
speaking of some patent business. Another was addressed, ‘* Dear 
Sister.” Death had come while he was writing another letter, in the 
upper corner of which was jotted, “ Take8x 4x8 grains Magendie solu- 
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tion of morphia.” On another piece of paper was written, “9g o’clock, 
don’t feel it much.” ‘12 o’clock. Feel it more.” Still another letter 
was found addressed to Mrs. Foote, ‘‘The Barrington, N. Y. City.” A 
half-torn telegram completes the findings. It reads: ‘‘We most emphati- 
cally refuse to honor draft. Tyler & Co, Boston,” Under the law of 
Connecticut, the coroner only calls a jury when he is in doubt of the 
cause of death. In this case it was supposed to have been so clearly a 
suicide, that Coroner F. T. Holt delivered a certificate to that effect. 
The body and effects were delivered to the brother of the deceased, also 
the letters and writings. It was learned later that in some of his 
writings, the deceased stated that he had left the hotel a number of times 
to procure mo'phine, but had returned quickly for fear he would be taken 
sick on the street, 

Travelling salesman Chas. S. Marsh, connected with the house of 
Xenias Sears & Co. of Boston, had the room next to Tyler’s that night. 
When Mr. Marsh tried to get to sleep, he found himself unable to do so, 
owing to the dreadful snoring that came from the adjoining room. He 
endured it for a while, and then pounded on the door of the room with 
intent to request the inmate to sleep a little less noisily. His pounding 
produced no effect, the snoring continuing as loudly as before. Mr. 
Marsh went away early the next morning, and did not learn until his 
return, a week later, that his next door lodger had never awakened 
from his heavy slumber. 

In the morning, when the body was discovered on the floor, Dr. W. C. 
Burke, who is the deputy coroner of the district, took charge of the 
case, and summoned Coroner F, Holt from Bridgeport. They looked 
over the papers, which made it clear to them, as they said to a World 
reporter on Saturday, that the case was one of suicide. A certificate was 
issued by the coroners to the effect that Tyler had died ‘‘from an over- 
dose of morphine administered by himself.” When the body was removed 
to Boston, a post-mortem examination was there made. Deputy Cor- 
oner Burke says that the decision arrived at wasa thoroughly ambiguous 
one, even to a physician. Its concluding sentence, as he remembers it, 
was that “there is nothing to militate against the theory that the man 
died from an overdose of morphine” It seemed to be the intention to 
intimate, Dr. Burke says, that the taking of the morphine was accidental, 
but the letter written by Tyler, and which Dr. Burke read, left him no 
room for doubt that the act was a deliberate one, 

In response to despatches sent to the addresses of some of the letters, 
Edward F. Tyler of Boston, brother of the dead man, and his sister, Mrs. 
Foote, said to the deputy corner that she was convinced that her brother, 
wno was a great sufferer from neuralgia, had by mistake taken too large 
a dose of morphine. All the letters and the effects of the dead man were 
turned over to his relatives. 

A short time afterwards, Henry J. Hubbard of this city called upon Dr. 
Burke, the latter says. He was accompanied by a man who represented 
himself as the agent of one of the companies interested. They wished to 
procure copies of the official records of the case, but Dr. Burke had be- 
come convinced that there was something unusual in the matter and re- 
fused to accede to the request. His refusal seemed to annoy his visitors 
very much. He has since been called upon by a number of people who 
wanted the same thing, but he declines to produce the records until he is 
Officially called upon to do so. 

Tyler, as said, went to South Norwalk on the roth of November and 
registered at the Mahockemo House. He went away the same dav, but 
returned the day following and registered again. Each time the name 
was written in the same way, ‘‘ A. Allen.” He was known as Mr. Allen 
to the hotel people, because he had so registered on previous occasions. 
When he came in on the 11th he asked for the best room in the house, and 
it was givento him. He was in and out all day and stopped there that 


night. 


The following is a list of the companies and associations in which he 
was insured, and the names of the beneficiaries so far as known: 


Co-operative Life and Accident Association; beneficiary, Henry J. 
Hubbar. 


Lutmesuanedcecdgeonecheetedsceydramasecciesmedteenseeusee 10,000 
Family Fund Association ; beneficiary, Henry J. Hubbard.............. 10,000 
United Life and Accident Association ; beneficiary, Henry J. Hubbard.. 10,000 
Security Mutual Insurance Company ; beneficiary, Henry J. Hubbard.. 10,000 
Another policy, company unknown, of which W. W. Chandler is secre- 

tary; beneficiary, Henry J. Hubbard...........seceseeseecerececeece 5,000 
Knights and Ladies of Honor Benefit Association ; beneficiary, Martha 

A. Tyler......--+--- Rbctwecoedensesesucesec Cvecsooseoescess sbecwesess 3,000 
American Order United Workmen; beneficiary, Martha A. Tyler...... 2,000 
Bay State Beneficiary Association ; egg yge Martha A. Tyler........ 5,000 
Knights of Pythias; beneficiary, Martha A. Tyler....------.eseeeseees ° 3,000 
Grad Army Fraternity; bereticiary, Martha A. Tyler...........------. 600 
Washington Life Insurance Company; beneficiary, Martha A. Tyler.... 10,000 
Mutual Life of America; beneficiary, James J. Lutkin..............+++- 10,000 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company; beneficiary, John McKay........ 10,000 
American Legion of Honor; beneficiary, Mrs. Foote.........+++--+.-- 5,000 
Mutual Benefit Association of Rochester ; beneficiary unknown.......... 5,000 
New England Mutual Aid Association of New Bedford; beneficiary un- 

DTN vncdecedednns A star ictienatadidabahamasniban dCs biter Nawab nie die carded 5,000 
Home Benefit Association of New York; beneficiary unknown; two 

GE CE ONT ORED i ck vo ccnccngciscssdecvessveccosssness giunetaes 20,000 
Massachusetts Benefit Asscciation; beneficiary unknown..........------ 10,000 
Hartford Travelers Life Insurance Company ; beneficiary, Frederick H. 

Si cacodeds lp Neadbedenesocsedcinees vege Ciewereretesebteucee 10,000 
Hartfurd Travelers Life Insurance Company; beneficiary, Zeliah D. 

Mistell ...cccccccceccccccqscccccesoesccecsce SIPC S Howeswgeees 10,000 
Empire Mu ual Aid Association ; beneficiary unknown......... eccsccecce 2,000 
Knights and Ladies of Honor; beneficiary unknown......-.-++++0++++++ 2,000 

10,000 


National Benefit Association; beneficiary unknowN........+++-+++0+++++ 





Equitable ‘I'rust Fund Association ; beneficiary unknown............--. $5,000 

Mercantile Benefit Associa ion ; beneficiary, T. F. Elder ot New Rochelle 5,000 

New England Mutual Aid Association; b-neficiary unknown............ 10,000 

Citizens Mutual Life Insurance Company; beneficiaries, Zeliah D. ‘ 
Missell, $3000; Frederick H. Smith, , and J. Herrick Henry, 

\JOOO 2 eee ce eveee SHAS ee eee ee eee eee ee eens essere eases eeeesereseeeeee 10,000 
Home Benefit Association; beneficiary unknown................0-.00. 10,000 
Washington Life Ir surance Company ; beneficiary, Thomas S. Patterso. —_ 10,000 
Commercial Tr velers of New York; ben ficiary, Philo S. Tyler........ 5,000 
Royal Arcanum; beneficiary, Philo S. Tyler......2-.....cccececeeeeeee 3,0c0 


Bankers Life Insurance Association of St. Paul; beneficiary, Philo S. 
WE is cvineenes i oeeahte ck nbae Desde a pid ube Asem ede outta oi dean see 6,000 


Peoples Benefit Association of New York; | eneficiary, Philo S. Tyler... 5,000 
Chosen Friends A:sociation; beneficiary, Philo S. Tyler................ 3,000 
Legion of Justice ; beneficiary, Philo S. Tyler................cceceeeeee 6,000 
National Providence Union ; beneficiary, Philo S. Tyler..........--.-.. 5,000 
Mutual Benefit Association ; beneficiary, Philo S. | ree 5,000 
Knights of Honor; beneficiary, Philo S. Tyler.............0..-0eeeeeee 2,000 
Order United Friends; beneficiary, Philo S. Tyler..................-0- 3,000 
Mutual Trust Association ; beneficiary unknown................e00-000% 10,000 
National Alliance (policy lapsed); beneficiary unknown................. 10,000 
Massachusetts Benefit Association; beneficiary unknown......... 10,000 
Providence Savings Association ; beneficiary unknown.................. 10,000 
St. Lawrence Society; beneficiary unknown..............0-+02e++-e0eee 5,000 


These insurances were nearly all effected within a few months previous 
to the death of Tyler, and there is evidence to show that he deliberately 
planned to defraud the insurance companies. Should any of the bene- 
ficiaries sue to recover under the policies, some interesting developments 
are promised. 





The Atlanta Compact Fire Underwriters. 


THE Atlanta Compact Commission, under date of December 10, has 
issued the following circular to all companies transacting business in that 
city: 

You have been informed by the Southeasiern Tariff Association of our 
appointment as a compact commission, having charge of all interests of 
the companies heretofore devolved on the Atlanta Association of Fire 
Underwriters. In taking charge of this work, we do so fully aware of 
the responsibilities of our position, and while the results of this departure 
—new to Atlanta—cannot be foretold, we can assure the companies of a 
management with an eye single to the good of all, the basis of which, so 
far as we are concerned, shall be more of good faith than conditions. 

As the matter of expense has become an objectionable feature to the 
formation of compacts generally, we desire to express our determination 
that this item shall be kept to a minimum, and not be allowed to materially 
exceed that of running the former association of local agents. 

Asking the assistance of all companies, general, special and local 
agents interested in the work in hand. We are, respecifully, 

. C. STOCKDELL, 
Ws. F. PRIOLEAU, 
Jas. A. THoMaAs. 





The American Fire’s New Office Building. 


THE extensive additions to the building of this company, Nos, 308 and 
310 Walnut street, Philadelphia, which were begun last spring, are now 
completed, and the company entered upon occupancy of their enlarged 
and handsome offices on the 27th inst. A new story has been added, 
and a new building three stories in height and about 200 feet in length 
has also been erected, extending in the rear to Willing’s alley, where a 
handsome front of yellow brick has been made to this extension, 

The Walnut street front of red brick, which was completed in 1840, 
has been adorned with terra cotta work, copper cornice and dormer win- 
dows, and in the principal dormer window of the new roof has been 
placed the eagle and the date of organization, 1810, also in terra cotta 
work, The first floor has been lowered about two feet, thus making the 
entrance to the corridor that much lower. The main offices are lighted 
by large windows of plate-glass on the street, which add to the improved 
appearance of the front, and also by large windows in the rear. 

The company’s offices are well lighted, and ventilation is secured by an 
air shaft opening to the roof. The fireproof safes have been erected in 
the basement, from which the books for the use of the clerks will be 
brought up daily by a hydraulic lift to the office floor. The main Office 
has dimensions in the clear of 34 x 56 feet, to which is an annex of 
15.6 x 21 feet, beyond which again is the director’s room 18 x 26,8 feet. 

The corridor is ten feet wide by 266 feet in length, floored with artificial 
stone, and with its walls lined with white tiling ; it is very well lighted, 
and opening into it are the new offices ; the second and third floor of the 
addition have a like series of offices. The architects’ plan admits of 
abundant lighting to all the offices, and indeed in this respect the offices 
in this building are not equaled by others in any building of like size in 
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that city. Ventilation is alike well secured by open fire-places in each 
office, and fresh air is supplied to the steam radiators. There are forty- 
six Offices in all, in addition to those occupied by the company, and most 
of them were leased some weeks before completion of the buildings, 
which at once assures a satisfactory return to the directors for their in- 
vestment. 

On each floor is built a series of water-closets, furnished in cement and 
stone and well ventilated. An elevator is placed in the front building, 
running to the fifth floor. The building throughout is to be heated by 
steam, and lighted by electricity generated on the premises. Furness and 
Evans & Co. are the architects, and they have entirely succeeded in mak- 
ing an admirable arrangement of all the offices. The contractor is Jacob 
Myers ; Messrs. Pancoast and Maule furnished the heating arrangements ; 
Messrs. Walton & Peale, the plumbing; Messrs. Stokes & Parrish, the 
elevator, and the electrical apparatus is that of the Electro-Dynamic 
Company of that city. 





Insured While in Peril. 


THE jury reached a verdict in Circuit Court room No. 4, yesterday morn- 
ing, in the case of R. S. McCormick & Co. against the Detroit Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, awarding the plaintiff over $3000. Those 
who read the petition and answer in the case were, perhaps, well aware 
that the facts asserted were somewhat extraordinary. It seems that while 
advance elevator A in East St. Louis was in danger of catching fire from 
a burning building in the vicinity, or while it was actually burning, the 
agent of the Detroit Insurance Company ia this city insured it for about 
$3000. 

The defendant endeavored to prove that its agent was not aware that a 
fire was raging in the vicinity of the elevator when he took the risk, and 
that he issued the certificate after the building was actually consumed. 
The agent, when told tnere was a fire in East St. Louis near the elevator, 
thought his informant was joking, it was stated during the trial. When 
he learned the elevator was actually being burned, he probably looked 
upon the supposed joke asa rather serious one.—S¢. Louis Republican, 
December 19. 





Explosions in Shavings Vaults. 


In a recent number of THE SPECTATOR you give an account of a run 
of explosions, but you omitted one occurring in our city which occurred 
in the fuel house of a wood-working factory November 11. This was an 
explosion of wood dust in a fuel room which demolished the building, 
killing one person and wounding several others. The newspapers give 
accounts of two similar explosions in other cities, which seems to establish 
a danger in this direction. The occurrence of these three cases, so sim- 
ilar in results, is so singular that I issued the enclosed circular to the in- 
surance companies of our city, which you may make use of, and by so 
doing perhaps prevent a like occurrence if the precautions are observed. 
Ws. McDevitt, Inspector Fire Insurance Patrol. 


EXPLOSIONS IN SHAVINGS VAULTS. 


The recent explosions of wood dust occurring at Columbus, O., and 
another near Boston, Mass., similar to and following that at Schiepp’s 
mill in our city, establishes an increased danger in shavings vaults. These 
explosions are liable to occur in many places where the necessary condi- 
tions are at times present, to the ignorance of those exposed to the immi- 
nent danger. The trouble is brought about mainly through the large area 
contained in many of these vaults, which, if well filled, allow no space 
sufficient to form an explosive mixture. But from either over-production 
or a disposing of the shavings for other purposes, the vaults are at times 
emptied, leaving a large area into which a fan-blower is discharging shav- 
ings and atmospheric air. At this period the wood dust is blown into a 
finely-divided state, and when in a cloud of transparent thickness an ex- 
plosive mixture is produced which needs only a lively spark or contact 
with flame to ignite it. 

In the case at Schiepp’s mill the furnace was supplied with a safe 
feeder, the vault had been nearly emptied, leaving a large crust clinging to 
the wall. This crust fell, sending a cloud of dust out of the open door 
of the vault into the boiler room, where the dust ignited from an open 
gas jet, from which fire was communicated to the vault. 

These explosions may be avoided by keeping the vault, or two-thirds 
of the area of the same, filled with shavings, or when being emptied for 
any purpose, whether a blower is in operation, or at any time, an inlet 
of steam to the vault would moisten the contents and prevent an explo- 
sion. While every precaution may be taken against fire from below, a 


friction spark may be communicated from running machinery to the con- 
ducting pipe leading to the vault, or by a cinder from a smokestack in 
the vicinity of the outlet of the shavings house. Most of the danger is re- 
moved by the use of an apparatus called the ‘‘ Cyclone” dust arrester, 





some of these being now in use in ourcity. This device, which rests on 
top of the shavings hcuse, receives the shavings and dust, depositing the 
latter in bulk down into the vault and discharging the air outward. But 
even with this valuable apparatus the removing of shavings from the 
vault when the machinery may be idle, might cause sufficient agitation to 
form an explosive mixture. 

These accidents have developed a feature which needs consideration 
when it is shown that the force of the explosion was increased through 
resistance offered by the well-intended construction of these vaults. 

Wo. McDevitt, Inspector Fire Patrol, 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 18. 





A Tennessee Insurance Swindle. 


A BOLD fraudulent insurance scheme, which has been in successful oper- 
ation for two years past at Nashville, Tenn., came to light recently. 
Charles Tresenreder ‘came from Zanesville to Nashville in 1884, and 
claiming to represent the Standard Life Insurance Association, opened an 
office and scattered circulars broadcast over all the Southern States, with 
the exception of Tennessee. On many of the circulars was the picture of 
a large building, purporting to be occupied exclusively by the company, 
but which is not in any part of the city. The very best of terms were 
offered to agents and soon an immense trade was built up. Tresenreder 
dressed in the finest style and lived handsomely. 

A short time ago two young men from Clear Creek, N. C., who had 
insured with Tresenreder, came to Nashville. They inquired for the 
building, a cut of which they had seen, and found there was none such 
there. In the meantime, parties near the same place in North Carolina, 
who hold a claim for $2000 on a policy on the life of John Stillwell, de- 
ceased, had written to Tresenreder to get the money. His response was 
that the board of directors had not met yet and he could not act till they 
did. This claim was then sent to Nashville partiés with instructions to 
collect it. They hunted up the man who had swindled them, and on his 
refusing to pay the policy or refund their money denounced him as a 
fraud. Tresenreder fled from the town as soon as he heard of proceedings 
against him. 

Quantities of registered letters addressed to him have since been re- 
ceived at the Nashville post-office and delivered to his wife. 





Submitting Proofs of Loss After a Lapse of Ten Years. 


A SAN FRANCISCO paper prints the following peculiar complication regard- 
ing a life insurance claim and the ruling of the court thereon: 

On the 7th of March, 1885, creditors of the California Mutual Life In- 
surance Company filed a petition in the Superior Court to declare the 
company an insolvent debtor. In 1867 the company incorporated with 
$100,000 capital stock and a guarantee fund of $250,000, consisting of fifty 
promissory notes of $5000 each, payable five days after demand. The 
company issued a life policy for $10,000 to James Laidley on the 13th of 
October, 1868. The annual premium on the policy was $431.30. The 
company also issued a policy to A. J. Paterson for $5000 on the 2gth of 
December, 1868, the annual premium being $206.50. A third policy. was 
issued to W. Van Fisher. In January, 1873, the company intending to 
withdraw from business reinsured all its outstanding risks in the Repub- 
lic Life Insurance Company of Illinois, and assigned its assets to the lat- 
ter company. In February, 1873, the stockholders of the California Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company resolved to disincorporate, but tovuk no 
legai steps to carry out the resolution. Subsequently the company took 
no further risks, but kept an office open for the collection of premiums 
until May 20, 1877, when the office was closed. Ata later date the com- 
pany was adjudged an insolvent debtor, and J. F. Cowdery was appointed 
referee, to ascertain the condition of its assets and report the claims 
against it. 

To that part of his report aftecting the claims above mentioned objec-- 
tions were taken and a motion was made to modify the report, as also a 
motion to confirm the report. 

In passing upon these motions on Friday, Judge Maguire said that he 
thought the rule adopted by the referee for ascertaining the value of out- 
standing policies was a correct and just rule. He was further satisfied 
that his finding that the policies of A. J. Paterson and W. Van Fisher 
were of less value than the notes due from the policyholders on account 
of premiums was in accordance with the evidence. ort Laidley died 
December 10, 1876, and proof of his death was not presented to the com- 
pany, nor was it presented in any form to any representative of the com- 
pany until January, 1886, when it was presented to the assignee, This 
was an unreasonable and unwarrantable delay, especially as the puroose 
of this proceeding is to impose the liabilities of the company upon the 
guaratee note-makers, who are mere sureties for the company’s obliga- 
tions. Notwithstanding the closing of its office and the transfer of its as- 
sets, the company had a legal and responsible set of officers and continued 
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to be, for all such purposes at least, a valid and subsisting corporation, 
as has been repeatedly held in suits against this very company upon sim- 
ilar policies. The provision in the policy for payment, ‘‘ Sixty days after 
notice and proof of death,” was intended solely for the protection of the 
company and did not authorize the representatives of the policyholder to 
,withhold such notice and proof for the period of ten years, or for any 
unreasonable time, without subjecting their claim to the bar of the stat- 
ute of limitations. 

The test of the purpose of such a clause is to consider it eliminated and 
ascertain upon which party the contract would bear more onerously. If the 
60-day clause were stricken out of this policy the company would be 
obliged to make payment immediately upon proof of the death of the 
insured. 

If proof of death had been made within a reasonable time, this clause 
could have had no other effect, hence its purpose is manifest and its ef- 
fect is limited to that purpose. 

These positions are, in my judgment, amply supported by the author- 
ities cited on behalf of the assignee and the guarantee note-makers. The 
report of the referee being fully in accord with the evidence and the law, 
as they appear to me, is therefore approved and confirmed, The excep- 
tions to the report are overruled and the motion to vary the same is de 
nied, Let a decree be made and judgment entered upon the report of the 
referee and in accordance with the findings of fact and conclusions of law 
in said report contained. Since the filing of the receiver’s report certain 
claims on the part of guarantee note-makers for credits on account of ad- 
pace have been allowed by consent and must be provided for in the 

ecree, 





Brooklyn’s Water Supply. 


Brooktyn, N. Y., has a great need for an increase in its water sup- 
ply. From the very date of his appointment, Engineer Van Buren, 
who early foresaw the phenomenal growth that Brooklyn was des- 
tined to attain, urged an extension of the conduit east of Hempstead 
or Rockville Centre, but could not get the authorities to act upon his sug- 
gestions, and was consequently driven to his wits’ ends to find means 
to supply the constantly increasing demand of the city for more 
water. In 1883 Mr. Van Buren was at last authorized to begin the 
surveys and preparation of the plans for the proposed extension, and last 
September he submitted them, accompanied by maps and specifications 
prepared by himself and the assistant engineer, I. M. De Varona, and 
indorsed by Engineers W. S. Worthen, Julius W. Adams and A, Fteley 
for the commissioner of city works, who in turn submitted them to the 
common council for that body’s action. He showed that by the extension 
an additional supply of 20,000,000 gallons daily could be easily obtained 
by gravity, and might be increased to 70,000,000 gallons. His estimate 
of the cost was as follows: For the extension, exclusive of the cost of 
land, $2,201,979; for alterations along old conduit line, including cost of 
land, $75,000; for a new engine, engine-house, mains, etc., at East New 
York, $287,000 ; for enlarging Ridgewood reservoir, $403,000 ; making a 
total of $2,966,979. All the authorities have done has been to appropri- 
ate $500,000, and with about $250,000 of this money Engineer Van Buren 
has purchased all the water rights and land needed for the extension. 
Nothing else has been done or can be done until the authorities appro- 
priate more money for construction purposes.—Sanitary News. 





Au Old German Pumping Engine. 


Tue August number of the “ Proceedings of the Union of German En- 
gineers ” contains, says The Engineer, an interesting account of the 
first steam engine built in Germany, and probably the first machine of the 
kind ever seen in that country. It was erected from the designs of Berg- 
assessor Biickling, who had been deputed to visit England for the pur- 
pose of studying the best examples to be found, and it was first set to 
wotk at Kénig Friedrich mine, near Hettsteat, Thuringia, on August 23, 
1785. It was single-acting, the cylinder having a diameter of 28 inches, 
and the valves worked by a plug frame suspended from a huge beam pro- 
vided with arch-heads in the manner usual atthat period. It was, in fact, 
avery close copy of the Watt type of engine then prevailing. The ma- 
chine does not seem to have been a success ; for the boiler gave way and 
the engine came to a standstill, On investigating matters, a ‘‘ mountain 
20 inches high ” was discovered inside the boiler, the feed-water being of 
a highly calcareous nature. A new boiler was accordingly provided, but 
still this engine could not keep the water down, Biickling was again 
despatched to England, and a large cylinder of 34 inches diameter was 
ordered at Homfray’s foundry at Penydarran, the scene of Trevithick’s 
early experiments. But what was of more importance than a new cylin- 


der, Biickling succeeded in obtaining the services of an experienced en- 
gineer, named Richard, whose engagement was a matter of the greatest 
difficulty, the laws against the enticing of skilled artisans abroad being then 
With Richard’s help the engine was reconstructed and re- 


in full force, 





mained at work until 1794, when it was taken down, to be removed, in 
1797, tothe Hoffnung mine at Lébejiin, where it did duty until 1848, 
Richard seems to have remained permanently in the Prussian service and 
to have erected other engines at various mines. A large folding plate is 
appended to the paper in The Zeitschrift, giving a general view of the 
engine from a drawing made by Carl Eckardt in 1797—that is, subsequent 
to its removal—together with a number of details to scale. These latter 
sketches were taken by Friedrich Fricke in 1794, no doubt when the en- 
gine was taken down. We hand these names down to posterity in grati- 
tude to the draftsmen for having preserved with so much exactness the 
particulars of almost every part of a pumping engine of the last century. 
Writers on the history of the steam engine and collectors should note this 
article, and for their special benefit we give the exact reference, namely, 
The Zeitschrift des Vereines Deutscher Ingenieure, Vol. xxx., pp. 721-3, 
plate 24 (Berlin, Julius Springer). 





Accident Insurance in France. 

IN the French Republic there are twelve companies devoted to the busi- 
ness of accident insurance, to wit.: Le Soleil, La Companie Generale, 
La France Industrielle, L’Urbaine, Le Patrimoine, La Prevoyance, 
L’Abeille, La Providence, La Thernis, Le Secours, La Caisse Generale 
des Familles, La Prosperite. They reported, in 1885, total premium re- 
ceipts of 10,062,835 francs; interest, 469,577 francs; sundry receipts, 
39,306 francs; total, 10,570,718 francs. Their expenses were: Losses 
and medical fees, 5,511,781 francs; commissions, 2,027,539 francs; 
administrative expenses and taxes, 2,208,221 francs ; sundry expenses, 
417,182 francs ; total, 10,164,713 francs. Omitting interest, the result 
was a gain of 102,889 francs, which was swelled by interest and sundry 
other receipts to the sum of 405,905 francs. Of these 12 companies only 
g closed with a profit, and of these g only 4 could distribute a dividend. 
These were: Le Soleil, 210,000 francs (10% per cent); L’Urbaine, 174,000 
francs (74 per cent); La Thernis, 3300 francs (8% per cent); La Pre- 
voyance, 12,500 francs (§ per cent) of the paid-in capital. The proportion of 
total expenses to premium receipts was for the 12 companies as follows : 
Le Soleil, 92.62 per cent; La Companie Generale, 108.08 per cent; La 
France Industrielle, 99.58 per cent; Le Secours, 106.14 per cent; 
L’Urbaine, 91.37 per cent; Le Patrimoine, 105.60 per cent; La Prevoy- 
ance, 99.22 per cent; La Caisse des Familles, 149.70 per cent ; L’Abeille, 
103.97 per cent: La Providence, 102.28 per cent; La Prosperite, 145.77 
per cent; La Thernis, 91.91 percent. The total liabilities of these com- 
panies were: Capital (nominal), 56,500,000 francs ; reserves, 6,627,575 
francs ; divers creditors, 2,620,786 francs ; total, 65,748,543 francs. These 
were offset by the following assets: Cash in bank and bonds, 12,210,839 
francs ; real estate, 1,830,900 francs; due from societies and agents, 
5,634,061 francs ; personal property and material, 123,239 francs ; organ- 
igation and commission advances, 3,574,954 francs; liabilities of stock- 
holders, 42,375,000 francs; total, 65,748,543 francs. 





The London Lancet on Life Insurance. 


THE importance of life insurance to all those who have others dependent 
upon them is so obvious that it would seem superfluous to advocate its 
more general adoption at the present time; and yet it is surprising how 
many men there are with wives and families, having an income more or 
less precarious, and no private means, who have not made this almost 
necessary provision for those whom they might at any time leave wholly 
unprovided for. To no men do more harrowing scenes occur of widows 
and fatherless children left utterly destitute, than to members of the med- 
ical profession. The breadwinner has been carried off at the end it 
may be of a long illness, and after the due discharge of all outstanding 
bills and funeral expenses there is found to be no policy of insurance 
and nothing left save household furniture. It is well indeed if matters 
are not worse than this, and the unfortunate widow left with debts to be 
paid. One would naturally have expected that with these harrowing 
sights in recollection all such members of our profession as are wholly 
dependent upon it for the support of themselves, their wives and families, 
would have taken the precaution of having a policy in one of the many 
well-established life offices, which are not only willing, but anxious, to 
increase the number of their ‘‘ assured,” always provided that the lives 
are fair average ones. But, as anyone who reads this may ascertain by 
inquiry among his friends, medical or lay, life insurance is still very far 
from being so general as it should be. If such persons are asked why 
they have not become policyholders, various reasons are assigned. For 
example, one probable, and apparently logical, reason will be that the 
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person questioned does not see the advantage of life insurance, since, if 
he should live to a good old age, his relatives will only receive what he 
has probably paid in premiums. This objection is easily answered. Life 
assurance is a provision against the uncertainty of life, and although 
medical applicants are coeteris paribus, accepted as good lives, in no pro- 
fession is the uncertainty of life more plainly illustrated than in that of 
medicine, Instances might be given and multiplied, but it is sufficient to 
say that every office could adduce cases where the sum insured has been 
paid within a very short period after the policy has been issued and where 
only one premium has been paid. But should the applicant live to a good 
old age, has he done wisely in insuring? Undoubtedly he has. If, as is 
now usual, he insures with profits, and in a well-established office, the 
policy will increase in value each succeeding year, and may become 
double the original amount. In either case, therefore, the taking out of a 
policy of insurance on his life is to every medical man a good investment, 
and every medical practitioner would do well to insure against accident 
whereby he may receive a weekly sum in case of total or partial disable- 
ment, whilst in the event of a fatal accident his relatives will receive the 
capital sum. A more general adoption of these wise—might we not say 
necessary ?—provisions for the future would render unnecessary most of 
those heart-rending appeals for the widows and orphans of medical men 
which appear so often in our columns, and those of our contemporaries. 

An excellent means of promoting life insurance is by parents insuring 
their sons’ lives as soon as they are insurable, say, at the age of fifteen. 
The premiums are low and remain so, and when the assured is old enough 
to take up the policy, he may be said to have, owing to the wise provision 
of his father, a small capital or estate to dispose of. Should he unfor- 
tunately never reach ‘‘man’s estate,” but die young, there is the capital 
sum to leave to parents, brothers or sisters, instead of being wholly de- 
pendent upon them. And, like all other measures taken out in an honest 
spirit, life insurance brings good in its train. It inculcates habits of 
thrift and prudence ; it compels a man to save up at least a portion of his 
income for others; and it affords great relief from the otherwise harassing 
care which must weigh upon everyone who thinks upon what will happen 
when he is gone, and how loved ones will be comfortably provided for.— 
Lancet, December 14, 1886, 





M. Pasteur and Hydrophobia. 


Dr. JoHN M, Avery, president of the Michigan Board of Health, ina 
recent review of the work of M. Pasteur, gave the following as the prac- 
tical results of his treatment of hydrophobia : 

On July 6, 1885, Dr. Weber of Alsace sent to Pasteur, Joseph Meister, 
a child bitten a few days before by a mad dog on the hands, legs and 
thighs, fourteen places in all, He was considered by eminent physicians 
almost certain to die of hydrophobia. On that day he inoculated the child 
with a fragment of a rabid spinal cord from a rabbit which had died fifteen 
days before. The cord having been kept that length of time in dry air. 
In the morning of July 7 with a cord fourteen days old, and in the even- 
ing with one twelve days old. In the morning of July 8 with a cord 
eleven days old, and in the evening with one of nine days. From this 
time on the child was inoculated once daily with a cord newer than the 
one last used, until July 16, when one of one day old was used. The last 
cord used was very virulent, and rabbits inoculated with it on that day 
developed the disease in seven days, ard healthy dogs in ten days. 
Joseph Meister passed unharmed through the terrible ordeal, and at last 
advices, sixteen months after, was in perfect health. If we admit the 
possibility that he might not have contracted hydrophobia from the bites, 
we are still confronted by the important fact, that he resisted inoculation 
with a rabid virus of sufficient strength to kill a large-sized dog in ten 
days. 

Since that memorable July 6, 1885, Pasteur has been very busy, and, 
according to the last report, made November 1, he has treated 2140 per- 
sons bitten by rabid dogs and wolves, and lost but twelve, 

The last analysis of cases treated by Pasteur, made public by Dr. 
Graucher, his assistant, on June 10 last, deals with 1335 persons exposed 
to rabies from bites of rabid animals. All cases treated after April 23, 
the final results of which were then in doubt, were omitted from the list. 

Those treated prior to that time the doctor divided into three classes. 

1, Those bitten by dogs proved to be mad; ninety-six cases and one 
death, or 1.04 per 100, 

2. Those bitten by dogs certified to be rabid by the veterinary surgeons 
of the locality, 644 persons treated and three deaths, a mortality of one- 
half of one per cent, or 5 per 1000, 

3. Those bitten by dogs which ran off and were not seen again—of 
these no account is taken. 

In the first two classes we have 740 persons treated with four deaths 
giving in round numbers an average of 7% per 1000. : 





Leblanc places the average number of deaths in persons bitten by dogs 
certified to be rabid at 16 per 100. Other authorities place it as high as 
25 per 100, 

Taking the lower estimate, there should have died among Pasteur’s 740 
patients no less than 118. But instead we have only four, a death rate of 
one-half of one per cent, in place of sixteen per cent. In other words, 
Pasteur has saved from a terrible death 114, in the nine months for which 
Statistics are given. Who can make a better showing? 

In addition to these 740 patients, he has treated forty-eight persons 
bitten by rabid wolves and lost seven, or fourteen per cent. 

The average number of deaths from the bite of rabid wolves, according 
to Leblanc, is 82 per 100. Another authority places it at 67 per 100, 
According to the lower estimate, thirty-three of his wolf-bitten patients 
should have died. But instead we have only seven deaths, a saving of 
twenty-six other lives, 

Pasteur is still experimenting, and, no doubt, improving his method of 
treatment. He now makes but ten inoculations, instead of fifteen, one 
each day, beginning with a cord fourteen days old, and ending with one 
five days old. He may, and probably does, vary his treatment of individ- 
ual cases, according to the number and severity of the wounds, and the 
length of time intervening before the treatment is commenced, 

In his investigation of rabies, Pasteur has evidently proceeded on the 
theory that it is due to a special micro-organism. Whether he has actu- 
ally discovered the microbe or not, he has not told us. His assistant, M. 
Roux, makes a statement which would seem to imply that he has. But 
Pasteur himself never proclaims his guesses—he makes public only his 
discoveries—and the world is benefited thereby. 





, 


Liability of Members of Co-operatives. 


Some time ago suit was instituted against nearly 500 San Francisco mem- 
bers of the defunct Order of Mutual Companies for the recovery of $1.95 
and costs, from each, or a total of $4 or $5 from each person sued. Jus- 
tice Stafford, before whom the case was brought, has entered judgment 
against many of the 500 thus sued, and a corresponding judgment will 
doubtless follow in each instance. The suit is merely the beginning of a 
series of suits by claimants against the mutual companies. The judgment 
obtained in this case establishes the liability of members of co-operatives 
for all deaths occurring during their membership—a liability which they 
cannot escape by any failure to pay assessments, nor by any forfeiture of 
their own rights. The present suit was undertaken without aid or en- 
couragement from the life companies; it was undertaken solely in the 
interest of claimants who perceived that the law was plainly upon their 
side, and the issue doubtful only where the defendant had no property. 

In the trial of these cases further liability of members of co-operatives 
may be developed. It is not impossible, certainly not unreasonable, that 
so long as a benevolent order or business association transacting an insur- 
ance business continues to maintain its organization, every member, 
although he may withdraw and forfeit his own rights and claim, is liable 
for all claims of members who were members and consequently partners 
at the time of his withdrawal. In Derby vs. Stearns, 64 Cal., 288, Judge 
McKinstry says: ‘‘ From the moment a debt is created by a corporation, 
each of the then stockholders becomes primarily liable for his proportion 
of such debt.” In other words, from the moment a debt is created by an 
assessment insurance society, each of the then members becomes primarily 
liable for his proportion of such debt. The debt is created when the 
contract of mutual insurance is made, noi when the debt is payable by 
death ; and so long as the insured executes his part of the contract, by 
paying assessments, the delinquent members are liable in law and equity, 
and cannot evade their liability by any failure to perform their part of the 
contract ; 7. ¢., by any failure to pay assessments, Thisis common sense. 
Forfeiture of policy, in life and fire insurance, is no defense against 
liability on a note; and such forfeiture of policy on assessment insurance 
cannot be accepted as a defense against a liability assumed in the contract 
of membership and recognized by the payment of an assessment. It is 
clear enough that the member of every fraternal and business co-operative 
is liable not only for all claims maturing by deaths occurring during his 
membership, although the assessments are made subsequent to his with- 
drawal, but the withdrawn member is also liable for all claims maturing 
by the death of any member who was a member and therefore a partner at 
the time of his withdrawal. We believe that the courts will so rule when- 
ever the opportunity is given them.—Court Review. 





—Witkowsky & Affeld of Chicago, general agents for the Hamburg- 
Bremen, and representing also the Transatlantic and Northern companies, 
handle considerable business and have facilities for representing locally, 
at Chicago, the agency of any sound company desiring to enter that city 
or make a change in its present arrangements . 
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MERE MENTION. 


—The French fire insurance company L’Universelle, has been declared , 


bankrupt. 

—More than one-half of the fires which occurred in the State of Georgia 
last year were of incendiary origin. 

—The Trenton (Mo.) water-works have been tested and accepted. The 
town pays $3000 yearly for fifty hydrants. 

—The new water-works at Clinton, Mo., have been satisfactorily tested. 
The system includes nine miles of mains, 

—The Coast Review says that the newly organized Northwestern Fire 
and Marine of Portland, Ore., is a ‘‘ wild-cat” concern, 

—At Galveston, Tex., December 21, twenty-eight dwelling houses and 
two stores were burned. The losses are estimated at $120,000. 

—The Orient Mutual of New York, a marine company organized in 
1854, is about to cease doing business and go into liquidation. 

—The Independent Insurance Company of New York has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $300,000, with privilege to increase to $1,000,000, 

—Atha Thomas, who was Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee before 
the election of the late Jas. W. Thomas, has again been elected to that 
office. 

—The Boylston Insurance Company of Boston has ceased doing a 
marine business in New York, but will re-enter the State January 1 for 
fire business. 

—Mayer & Lozwenstein’s varnish works at Hunter’s Point, L. L., 
were burned December 23. The loss is estimated at between $90,000 
and $100,000. 

—The Mammoth Brewery at Lorimer and Scholes streets, Brooklyn, 
E. D.(N. Y.), was almost entirely burned December 24. The loss is 
placed at $100,000. 

—At Cincinnati, O., E. G. Wannau, indicted for underground insur- 
ance praetices, has been arrested, and Alfred R. Payne is wanted for the 
same alleged offense. 

—wW. F. Homes has been elected to the presidency of the Missouri 
State Mutual Fire and Marine. Mr. Homes is the son of the late presi- 
dent of the company. 

—It is reported, on good authority, that David Beverige, late manager 
of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Compact, has been appointed manager of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Compact. 

—The New England Insurance Exchange has reduced the rates on 
seven-eighths of the buildings in Brunswick, Me., since the introduction 
of a water supply system there. : 

—Grand Rapids, Mich., has voted against issuing $500,000 in bonds 
for improving the water supply system, It is now proposed to sell the 
water-works to a private corporation. 

—The City Hall and Opera House at Cheboygan, Mich., were burned 
December 22. An insane man confined in the city jail, beneath the 
Court House, was burned to death, 

—In a Brooklyn (N. Y.) apartment house, recently, a gas jet was left 
burning near an open window ; a curtain was blown against the jet and 
the resulting fire caused $9000 damage. 

—The New Brunswick (N. J.) Fire Insurance Company has comprom- 
ised with the bondsmen of its late treasurer, Lewis Applegate, and re- 
ceived a check for the amount agreed upon. 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has paid the claim of the New 
Brunswick Insurance Company for the Fruit Jar Company loss, caused 
nearly two years ago by the burning of an oil train. 

—Stewart Marks, the new secretary and manager of the Standard Life 
and Accident Insurance Company of Detroit, has been making a trip in 
the interest of his company through the Southwest. 

—The Imperial Life Insurance Company of Detroit, which. started 
business not five months ago, appears to be achieving a remarkable suc- 
cess. The company. does business in Connecticut, New York, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Ohio and Missouri. Immediately after January 1 it will 


enter five other States, for which arrangements have already been made, 
viz,, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky and Minnesota, and 
before February the operations will be extended to Illinois, Nebraska, 


| 





Kansas and Iowa. E. E. Clapp is general agent of the Imperial for Con- 
necticut, New York and New Jersey, and is building up for it a profitable 
business. 

—lIn connection with the Life of Lincoln, now running in The Century 
Magazine, the publishers have issued an admirable engraved portrait of 
the martyr President, from a photograph taken in 1860, 

—An explosion of gas occurred in the coal bunkers of the British 
steamer Suez at New Orleans, December 23, six Chinese firemen and the 
engineer being injured. Four of them are expected to die. 

—Elgin, Ill., is said to be the largest city in the country lacking a water 
supply system. It is expected that a committee of the city council, which 
has been investigating the matter, will report this month in favor of con- 
structing one, 

—The business portion of Victoria, Ark., was destroyed by fire Decem- 
ber1g. Several farm buildings about halfa mile from town were also 
burned. The fires were of incendiary origin. The losses are estimated 
at $150,000. 

—A Life Underwriters Association has been organized at Baltimore, 
The officers elected are: O. F. Bresee, president ; W. H. Blackford and 
J. K.Taylor, vice-presidents ; L. P. Baldwin, secretary, and H. P. God- 
dard, treasurer. 

—Memphis, Tenn., has decided to build new water-works, and will 
apply to the legislature for authority to issue bonds. The cost is esti- 
mated at about $1,000,000, and five per cent bonds to that amount can 
be placed at par. 


—The St. Paul Pioneer Press reports that one of the strongest life 
insurance companies in the United States has purchased a piece of land 
100 feet square in that city for $67,000, and will erect an office building to 
cost about $1,000,000. 


—The well-known fire agency firm of Pynchon & Stickney, of Spring- 
field, Mass., have purchased the business of Henry Clark of that city and 
thereby become the representatives of over twenty of the best American 
and English companies. 


—Leonard Warner, who has for many years filled the position of secre- 
tary of the North River Insurance Company, has been obliged to resign 
on account of ill health. The necessity for this step will be greatly re- 
gretted in underwriting circles. 


—George Dobbs of the Dorchester district, Boston, has been indicted 
by the grand jury for arson and attempting to defraud the German- 
American Insurance Company by setting fire to a barn, containing prop- 
erty worth $250, and insured for $1000. 

—Louis P. Runk of Cincinnati, accused of underground insurance 
methods, whose case had been postponed, was again arrested on Decem- 
ber 20, and held in $8000 bonds to answer eight other indictments found 
against him by the recent grand jury. 


—Liverpool, Eng., experienced December 24 the most disastrous fire 
which has occurred in that city since 1847. An enormous general retail 
store and a menagerie connected with the establishment were totally de- 
stroyed, the loss being estimated at $2,000,000. 


—The electric light wires caused a slight fire in the Lotus Club House, 
New York, early on the morning of December 24. The fire department 
responded so promptly to the alarm that the flames were extinguished 
without the use of water, with damage of only $400. 

—The Dean Woolen Company’s mills at Newark, near Wilmington, 
Del., were burned December 25. The loss is placed at $200,000 ; in- 
sured principally in New York and New England companies for 
$165,000. The fire throws 220 hands out of employment. 


—Manager Pitcher of the Metropolitan Association is now asking that 
all members who have not written on particular risks which he mentions, 
will advise him. This will go far toward stopping the work of many 
underground brokers who now plead ‘“‘ local facilities exhausted.” 


—Geo. C. Pratt, general agent of the California Insurance Company of 
Yokohama, sailed thence for Japan some weeks ago in the interests of 
the California and the Union of New Zealand. It is reported that both 
companies are to enter Japan and China for fire and marine business. 


—The workingmen of Southern Europe have succumbed to the mutual 
insurance craze. The firemen of Grenoble have a mutual insurance asso- 
ciation, and the carpenters of Italy propose forming one. La Revue des 
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Assurances asks: ‘‘ Now, what are the mustard grinders going to do 
about it?” 

—President De Wolf of the Providence-Washington Insurance Com- 
pany was in town this week, and emphatically denies that the company 
lost anything by the alleged breach of trust of Henry Ranney, insurance 
agent at St. John, N. B., of whom he speaks in high terms.— Standard, 
December 25. 

—The total fire losses at Red Wing, Minn., during the year ending 
November 30, were only $12,255, or $12,593 less than those of last year. 
The fire department consists of seventy-two officers and men, with one 
steamer, one chemical engine, one hook and ladder truck, four hose carts 
and 310c feet of hose. 

—A man named Camber of Detroit, who held a certificate in a mutual 
benefit concern for $2000, disappeared last week, leaving his hat and coat 
floating in ‘he river. Unfortunately for his little scheme, however, he 
foolishly wrote some letters after the date of his supposed death, and the 
officers are after him. 

—A new stock fire insurance company, to be know as the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Underwriters Association, has been organized at Concord, N. 
H. It is rumored that it will absorb one of the State mutual companies. 
The officers are Lyman Jackson, president; A. B. Thompson, vice-presi- 
dent and Thomas Lang, secretary. 

—W. O. Plunkett's saw mill at Adams, Mass., was destroyed by fire 
December 25. The loss is estimated at $150,000 ; covered by blanket in- 
surance in the Cotton Manufacturers Mutual. The fire was caused by 
gas from a leaky pipe coming in contact with a lighted lamp, The 
engineer who carried it lost his life in the flames. 

—The Life Underwriters Association of Providence, R. I., has been 
organized, The officers are: President, J. F. Huntsman of the Mutual 
Benefit ; first vice-president, J. W. Day of the Connecticut Mutual ; sec- 
ond vice-president, C. A. Hopkins of the Mutual Life; secretary, J. M. 
Spencer, Jr., of the New England Mutual ; treasurer, W. B. Holbrook 
of the Vermont Life. 

—Fire broke out December 21 in the druggist supply house of 
John M. Maris & Co. on Market street, Philadelphia, and spread to 
the adjoining building on Market street, occupied by Hall & Carpenter, 
metals ; also to Kneedler, Patterson & Co.’s dry-goods house on Fil- 
bert street. The Maris building was destroyed, the others badly dam- 
aged. The total loss will reach $150,000. 

—The Alliance Insurance Association is to be the name of a new fire 
insurance company now organizing in New York. The incorporatorsare : 
Fred’k H. Parson, Charles R. Price, James W. Barbour, Edward H. Betts. 
Aaron Josephie, Samuel L. Bear, Albert Wilcox, Eliot McCormick, J. G. 
Alden, Wm. C. Pate, John H. Rieger, Herman Mosenthal, John H. Mann, 
Carsten Wendt, W. Eugene Whitney. 

—The Temple Theatre and Eden Musee on Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, was totally destroyed by fire on the morning of December 27, It 
was one of the handsomest places of amusementin the country. The 
adjoining Washington Hotel and several other buildings were also dam- 
aged. Two firemen and two children were killed and three persons in- 
jured. The total losses are expected to reach about $500,000, 


—Caesar Barth’s liquor saloon on South Tenth street, Philadelphia, 
was burned out December 23. Evidences of incendiarism were dis- 
covered and the proprietor, who was found on top of the building with a 
valise containing his money, deeds and insurance policies, was arrested. 
The stock was insured for $9700 in the Royal of Liverpool, New York and 
Phenix of New York, and Liverpool and London and Globe, 


—We have received from G. L. Shipley advance sheets of a handsomely 
printed history of the Providence Plantations. A chapter devoted to the 
insurance interests of the city contains an interesting account of the rise 
and progress of underwriting in the plantations, with a copy of one of the 
first policies issued, and a capital portrait of John Kingsbury, for many 
years president of the Providence-Washington Insurance Company. 


—By fire and explosion in different parts of the country on December 
23, five persons lost their lives and four others were injured, two of them 
fatally. Near Elizabethtown, Pa., an explosion of dynamite cartridges 
killed one man and injured three more ; at Cohoes, N. Y., the ciothing of 
a young woman took fire at a grate and she was fatally burned ; at Fort 
Worth, Texas, a cripple was burned to death during an incendiary fire in 





a tenement house, and near Saybrook, Ohio, a man lost his life in a burn- 
ing farmhouse, his mother and father, who escaped from the house, but 
were overcome by heat and smoke, dying soon after. 

—Babylon, Bay Shore and Islip, L. I., are negotiating with John Lock- 
wood of New York for the construction of a water supply system for these 
three villages. The erection of a water tower 100 feet high at a spot 
between Babylon and Bay Shore is contemplated, and the laying of eiglit 
miles of mains. Babylon and Islip have already voted for the scheme. 

—Charlotte A. Ring and others, who have been suing the Phoenix 
Assurance Company at Boston for the amount of a policy on their board- 
ing house at Gloucester, burned in 1884, have gained their case. The 
house was insured as a summer boarding house at a rate of one and one- 
half per cent ; the defendants claimed that it was a hotel and should have 
paid a rate of three per cent; also, that other false statements were made 
at time of application. 

—It is to be regretted that ex-Mayor Martin, of the firm of A. P. Mar- 
tin & Co, of Boston, which recently failed, should continue to lend his 
name to the New Bedford Mutual Aid Society, a co-operative concern 
which, by its own showing, has been on the down track for some time, 
Mr. Martin is not likely to improve his prospects by retaining his official 
position in this invalid hat-passing concern, and would show wisdom in 
leaving it while there is yet time. 

THE SPECTATOR Calls our attention to the fact that its article ‘‘ A Few 
Valuable Hints about Inspections,” was appropriated by us without 
acknowledgement. The Examiner is reasonably careful in this particular, 
and is so rich in valuable original matter that such an appropriation can 
only come of oversight. We regret the oversight in this particular in- 
stance, but prefer to have made the mistake rather than to have omitted 
THE SPECTATOR’s article.—S¢. Louis Examiner. 7 

—An injunction has been granted the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company restraining John Burrill, Mary F. Burrill and G. W, 
Pearsall from making any effort to recover the insurance on a cottage at 
Brighton place, Coney Island, N. Y., on which a policy for $1000 had 
been issued. The company claims to have ascertained that the building 
was burned a week before it had been insured and therefore intend to 
bring an action to have the insurance set aside on the ground of fraud. 


—Wnm. H. Ellsworth has been arrested and held in $500 bail at Hart- 
ford, Conn., on charges of soliciting business for undergound companies, 
and fraudulently obtaining money from applicants, for which he gave no 
policies. He represented himself as solicitor for the Mercantile Mutual 
Accident Association of Massachusetts, which the insurance department 
claims has never paid a loss, and is not recognized by the department as 
a responsible company. Ellsworth is reported to have confessed that he 
never gave the persons any policies. 

—The Paper Mill Mutual Insurance Company of Boston has perfected 
its organization and begun business, The officers are: President, 
Edward Atkinson; secretary, Rowland W. Tappan. The board of 
directors consists of George W. Wheelwright, Charles T, Crocker, Byron 
Weston, James H. Newton, Edward C. Rogers, Charles A. Dean, Asa G. 
Hapgood, Roswell M. Fairfield, Timothy Merrick, George R. Dickinson, 
Wellington Smith, William B. Whiting, M. B. Mason, C. T. Wilder, A. 
M. Burbank and A. L. Hollingsworth. 

—Sweden has passed a new law, to go into effect January 1, admitting 
foreign insurance companies under the following conditions: The gen- 
eral agent must reside in Sweden; if of foreign birth he must obtain a 
license to do business there ; the company must be subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Swedish courts ; the agent must permit the examination of 
his books by the government inspector and give him all the information 
at his command when required to doso. He must also furnish the gov- 
ernment annually with a report of business done in Sweden. 


—The Western Fire Map Publishing Company of Chicago now has 
ready the new Rascher map of Milwaukee. The territory covered by it 
was laid out under the direction of the secretary of the local board, A. G. 
Rose, and all survey sheets were examined by him before being printed. 
The firm’s new map of Chicago is also a valuable pu»! cation, a careful 
revision and new survey having been made on a fifty-foot scale of the 
stockyard and packing-house district of Chicago, in which a number of 
new buildings have been erected and improvements made since the pub- 
lication of the old map. Rascher’s maps of Cook county now comprise 
ten volumes devoted to Chicago city proper, and two volumes containing 
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surveys of twenty or more suburban towns south of the city; and the 
firm has prepared a convenient index to all of these volumes, together 
wi.h an alphabetical list of streets, 

—THE SPECTATOR says that ‘* the ringing of fire bells in large cities is a 
relic of barbarism, which was long since given up in New York and 
Brooklyn, to the great benefit of the fire service.” A movement was re- 
cently made in our Board of Fire Commissioners to discontinue the ring- 
ing of the bells on the occasion of fires, but the outside pressure against 
it was so strong that it was voted down. One of the inalienable rights of 
the American man, woman and child is to run to the fires and get in the 
way of the firemen, and it is the duty of fire departments to ring the bells 
and notify them, so that they can get there in time. The inferential taunt 
of THE SPECTATOR that we are barbarians, because we like to run to fires, 
is gratuitous.—Cincinnati Commercial Bulletin. 

—Vincenz Muelhorfer of Rochester, N. Y., insured his meat market 
and contents for $700 in the Glens Falls and $500 in the Rochester Ger- 
man, averring in each case that he carried no other insurance. He was 
burned out on the 22d day of October, and the loss was promptly 
adjusted and paid by each company. A short time ago the adjusters of 
the two companies in conversation happened to touch on the Muelhorfer 
loss, and then learned, for the first time, that he was insured in both 
companies. Incendiarism could not be proved, but the man was con- 
siderably over-insured and swore falsely to the companies. On this 
ground, H. F. Atwood, secretary of the Rochester German, secured his 
arrest, and he was made to disgorge the entire insurance money. 


—The Chamber of Commerce, Constantinople, Turkey, recently issued 
a circular of insurance regulations, sanctioned by the government there, 
according to which all foreign companies doing business in Turkey were 
placed under the control of the Turkish authorities, This circular was 
by the State Commissioner sent to the foreign ambassadors, who, how- 
ever, responded that they could not undertake—in fact, it was not their 
duty to compel their national companies to submit to the exactions of the 
Turkish government. The Minister of Commerce has, therefore, recalled 
the matter to be taken under further advisement, and it is hoped that the 
foreign ambassadors and the Turkish government will come to a just and 
peaceable agreement. 

—German life insurance companies are highly incensed over the marvel- 
ous success of the New York and Equitable in Germany, and such 
significant head-lines as ‘‘ What we can learn from the Americans,” and 
‘*Again the Americans,” are to be seen in every exchange. Recently a 
correspondent of one of these complained that the American companies 
**gobbled up” all the richest lives, and in an issue of Wallmann’s 
Zeitschrift, November 25, a correspondent tabulates a statement that the 
New York in 1883-84, had 139 pol cies, of an average of 27,144 marks ; 
and in 1884-85, 131, averaging 26,204 marks, The Equitable, in 1883, 
had 268 policies, averaging 11,973 marks, and in 1884, 250 policies, 
averaging 14,040 marks, while the German companies could get policies 
averaging only 1000 or 2000 marks, 


—It is known that of late fires in printing offices have been unusually 
frequent and disastrous. The use of benzine in washing type has been 
charged with many of them. It is also known that the use of celluloid in 
stereotyping and for cuts is dangerous, A few days ago in one of the 
printing offices in this city a form was set near the stove, when it sud- 
denly burst into a blaze from several celluloid cuts that were in the form, 
the faces of which were consumed, Celluloid, when brought near a 
fire, is almost as dangerous as gunpowder. If insurance companies 
desire to make any money on printing office risks, they must put an abso- 
lute prohibition on the use of benzine and celluloid. The use of neither 
of them is at all essential to the business. They are simply convenient, 
and they are terribly dangercus.— Cincinnati Price Current. 


— When the breech-loading carbines were issued to the cavalry during 
the war, the fellows on the other side used to ask: ‘' What kind of a 
gun is you uns have, that you load on Sunday and shoot all the week ?”’ 
Well, that is just the way the Waterman Fountain Pen is mzde. You 
load it once, and it isin condition to go off with good effect as long as the 
ammunition lasts. The business man who expects to transact his busi- 
ness quickly and without loss of temper, must provide himself witha 
trustworthy pen, one upon which he can rely with confidence that it is 
always ready to do its work, We have tried pretty much every one in 
the market, and never found one that was in al] respects so satisfactory 





as the Waterman. The inventor has testimonials without number from 
business men of all kinds, including some from insurance officers, who 
certify that they are the most convenient pen made. They are made in 
several sizes, some convenient for carrying in the pocket, while the 
larger ones are designed especially for desk use. 

—The European insurance press, more especially that of Germany, has 
found two objects upon which to empty the vials of its wrath, namely the 
New York Life and the Equitable, and thereby advertises these two com- 
panies gratuitously all over Europe. Any objection, no matter how trifling, 
is urged against them, and copied far and wide ; after which it is translated 
into all the languages and dialects of Europe, and the two companies 
have thus become the best advertised on the whole Eastern continent, 
An item to the effect that the New York had refused to do business in 
Russia owing to the rigorous demands of the government, which went 
the usual rounds, is now answered in the St. Petersburg Birsh Wed. by 
the local representative of the company, who says that the New York 
Life has not the faintest idea of giving up its license to do business in 
Russia, but means to go right ahead. 

—Holger de Roode of Chicago, Western manager of the Clinton and 
Providence-Washington insurance companies, announces some changes 
in the Chicago local agencies of these companies, to take effect January 3, 
1887, at which time a local office will be opened on the first floor of No. 
202 La Salle street, and the business conducted by the new firm of H. de 
Roode & Co., the agencies of A. D. Kennedy and R. J. Smith being dis- 
continued. Mr. de Roode has associated with him in the conduct of the 
local business, Chas. P. Jennings and Thomas Korinek, Jr., young men 
of approved integrity and deservedly popular among the Chicago brethren, 
and who have earned their promotion by many years of faithful service in 
the interests of these companies. The new firm will undoubtedly take 
high rank among the prominent and enterprising agencies of Chicago. 
In his general agency, Mr. de Roode is constantly extending the busi- 
ness and popularity of the Clintoa and Providence-Washington, and in 
addition to his present efficient staff of special agents, consisting of 
Samuel Gillespie, J. G. Redfield and E. W. Dreher, all of Chicago, and 
Edward P. Greiner of Cleveland, has re-engaged J. G. Milligan, formerly 
of Minneapolis, as general inspector, particularly with reference to the 
large commercial and manufacturing risks of Chicago and the larger 
cities of the West. Mr. de Roode’s successful record of nearly eighteen 
years in the fire insurance business is the best testimony to his conscien- 
tious work as an underwriter, while those who know him best have 
always found in him a loyal friend as well as courteous gentleman. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES, 
—E. L. Ireton, additional agent of the Phoenix of Hartford at Chicago. 


—W. D. Little, agent of the American Surety Company at Portland, Me. 

—James A. Mill-r & Co, additional agents for the Guardian of London at 
Chicago. 

—R. F. Pabodie of Providence, agent of the Employers Liability for the State of 
Rhode Island. 

—C. E. Angell & Co. of Galveston, agents of the Employers Liability for the 
State of Texas. 

—Hutchinson & Mann, agents for the Citizens Insurance Company of Cincin- 
nati at San Francisco. 

—Edward L. Bresee, general agent of the Mutual Life Insurance Company for 
Tennessee, Georgia, South Carolina and Florida, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga, 

—The Clinton and Providence-Washington insurance companies will be 
represented at Chicago after January 3 by H. de Roode & Co., the present 
agencies of A. D. Kennedy and R. J. Smith being discontinued. 

—The old insurance firm of Hagan, Manheim & Co. of San Francisco has 
been succeeded by Manheim, Staples & Co., general agents of the Scottish Union 
and National, Oregon of Portland, Ore., National of Hartford and Providence- 
Washington. 

—The Chicago agencies of the Concordia Fire Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee and the Amazon Insurance Company of Cincinnati will be transferred on 
January 3 prox. from A. D. Kennedy to the new firm of H. de Roode & Co., con- 
cerning which mention is made elsewhere. 

—The Traders Insurance Company will establish January 1 a New England de- 
partment, with Judd & Parsons of Holyoke, Mass., as managers. C. C. Judd of 
that firm will become special agent of the company for New Jersey and Maryland, 
retaining also the special agency for New York State. 
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